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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER 

BY 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  EARL  CARRINGTON, 
K.G.,  K.C.M.G., 

President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


53,  Princes  Gate,  S.W., 

7th  December,  J909. 

Dear  Mrs.  Wilkins, 

Your  pamphlet  could  not  have  been  written  at 
a more  opportune  time  to  assist  those  of  us  who,  from 
a practical  knowledge  of  the  considerations  necessary 
to  the  creation  of  successful  small  holdings,  have 
sought  to  place  men  on  the  land  under  circumstances 
which  will  ensure  their  permanent  establishment  upon 
it  under  the  best  and  most  economic  conditions.  The 
apostles  of  ownership  as  opposed  to  tenancy  appear 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  entirely  that  our  great 
agricultural  industry  has  been  built  up,  not  on  a 
foundation  of  ownership  but  on  one  of  tenancy,  and 
that  the  so-called  “ magic  of  property,”  so  far  as  the 
English  farmer  is  concerned,  has  not  been  the  “ magic 
of  property  ” in  land,  but  the  “ magic  of  property  ” in 
the  crops  and  stock  which  are  produced  and  main- 
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tained  by  the  land,  and  upon  which  his  living  depends. 
To  a farmer,  whether  large  or  small,  the  principal 
consideration  is  not  what  is  the  value  of  the  land  he 
tills,  but  what  is  the  value  of  the  produce  he  can  get 
out  of  it.  This  being  so,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  whole  of  a farmer’s  capital  should  be  free  to  be 
utilised  for  productive  purposes,  and  for  the  proper 
development  and  extension  of  his  business.  The 
smaller  the  holding  the  greater  is  the  necessity  that 
these  conditions  should  prevail,  and  that  capital  should 
be  available  for  turnover  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a year.  Under  a system  of  tenancy  a man 
has  the  whole  of  his  capital  available  for  his  business, 
while  under  a system  of  ownership  he  is  handicapped 
by  having  a portion  of  it  either  locked  up  in  the  land 
or  in  the  pocket  of  the  usurer  or  moneylender,  who 
sooner  or  later  may  swallow  up  the  whole.  Owner- 
ship may  often  prove  a check  rather  than  an  incentive 
to  progress,  and  those  persons  who  instance  the 
example  of  the  Continent  in  support  of  their  theories 
have  failed,  as  a rule,  to  grasp  the  very  important 
fact,  that  the  apparent  success  of  the  small  holder 
abroad  is  due,  not  to  a system  of  small  ownership, 
but  to  the  admirable  systems  of  education  and  co- 
operative organisation  that  prevail. 

In  this  country,  in  these  days  of  gigantic  trusts  and 
huge  trade  combines,  the  success  of  the  small  holdings 
movement  undoubtedly  is  bound  up  with  the  develop- 
ment of  co-operation  ; and  a system  of  ownership 
which  tends  to  foster  individuality,  already  far  too 
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pronounced  amongst  our  farmers,  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  setting  back  the  clock,  and  of  defeating  the 
ultimate  object,  which  I feel  sure  both  the  promoters 
of  small  ownership  and  of  small  tenancy  have  at 
heart,  namely,  the  welfare  of  the  State. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Carrington. 


s.h.c. 
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THE  SMALL  HOLDINGS 
CONTROVERSY 

TENANCY  v.  OWNERSHIP 


The  small  holdings  problem  has  been  dragged  into  the 
arena  of  party  politics  ; the  battle  is  raging  round  the 
questions  of  ownership  and  tenancy. 

The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907  was  part  of  the  Liberal 
scheme  for  social  reform  and  was  based  on  economic  con- 
siderations only  ; its  promoters  sought  to  arrive  at  the 
cheapest  way  of  establishing  men  on  the  land  and  on  the 
lines  which  would  ensure  the  permanency  of  their  estab- 
lishment . Is  this  also  the  aim  of  the  Unionist  party  ? The 
more  honest  advocates  of  the  ownership  system  admit 
frankly  that  it  is  not.  The  problem  in  their  hands  is  no 
longer  purely  economic  ; political  considerations  enter 
into  it,  and  so  this  question,  now  unhappily  chosen  as  a 
weapon  on  party  platforms,  suffers  by  the  introduction  of 
issues  not  relevant  to  it  on  purely  economic  grounds. 

In  reviewing  the  present  situation,  I shall  leave  out 
entirely  the  consideration  of  the  broader  issue  underlying 
the  political  one  ; whether  a state  is  better  built  up  on  a 
freehold  basis  of  land  tenure,  at  a sacrifice  of  economic 
principles,  or  on  a system  of  perpetual  tenancy  under  the 
state  is  a question  which  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  Paper.  My  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  the  political  issue  detract 
. in  a dangerous  and  far-reaching  manner  from  the  economic 
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issue.  It  happens  that  the  Liberal  party,  regarding  this 
question  on  purely  social  grounds,  have  economics  or  their 
side.  For  this  reason  it  may  appear  throughout  the  Paper 
that  I am  writing  from  a party  standpoint.  This  is  not  the 
case.  I write  for  those  who  have  the  welfare  of  the  small 
holder  himself  at  heart  ; who  deplore  the  use  that  is  to  be 
made  of  him  for  political  ends  ; who  foresee  that  the  dan- 
gerous appeal  to  sentiment  of  political  agitators  in  certain 
agricultural  districts  will  be  the  first  step  toward  the  des- 
truction of  a scheme,  carried  out  against  untold  difficulties, 
which  in  the  long  run  would  ensure  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  undistracted  cultivators  on  the  soil,  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  factors  which  have  tended  to  their  destruc- 
tion in  the  past . 

Thinking  solely  in  political  grooves  the  Conservative 
party  have  cast  round  for  a cry  that  will  belittle  the  policy 
of  the  present  Government  ; a cry  that  will  form  an  excuse 
for  the  introduction  of  theirs.  They  have  found  it  in 
Socialism — Socialism  or  the  Unionist  Land  Policy.  They 
present  the  alternative  thus . They  have  branded  with  this 
name  that  carefully  thought  out  policy  whereby  the  small 
holder  of  this  country  was  safeguarded  once  for  all  against 
those  factors  which  experience  in  the  past  has  shown  meant 
ruin  to  his  race . They  are  advocating  in  its  place  a policy 
which  is  not  only  in  direct  conflict  with  the  sober  opinion 
of  the  mass  of  those  directly  engaged  in  agriculture,  but 
which  puts  the  small  man  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  those 
forces  which  have  destroyed  him  in  the  past . And  this  they 
call  Socialism,  or  the  Unionist  Land  Policy  I 

THE  REAL  QUESTION  AT  ISSUE. 

Before  entering  upon  our  discussion  there  is  one  point 
to  be  made  clear.  The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  was 
based  on  a system  of  ownership.  Under  this  Act  it  was 
more  difficult  to  become  a tenant  than  an  owner. 

It  failed  ; and  one  of  the  reasons  alleged  for  its  failure 
was  that  the  financial  conditions,  entailing  a large  deposit 
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and  repayment  by  instalment  in  a comparatively  short 
period,  put  it  beyond  the  means  of  most  small  men . 

The  Act  of  1907  sought  to  remedy  this  ; and  in  doing 
so  it  made  tenancy  easier  to  obtain  than  ownership.  Its 
supporters,  without  preventing  ownership,  refused  to  alter 
the  Incorporated  Act  of  1892  so  as  to  make  this  form  of 
tenure  as  easy  to  attain  as  tenancy. 

The  real  question  before  us  is  therefore  : “ Is  ownership 
to  be  made  as  easy  to  attain  as  tenancy?  ” The  choice  of 
either  to  the  small  holder  will  remain  ; but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  certain  quarters  the  greater  sentimental 
attraction  of  ownership  will  cause  a preference  fo*  it 
amongst  those  who  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  two  systems  in  a practical  manner.  If  ownership 
is  therefore  an  undesirable  form  of  tenure  for  the  benefit  ©f 
the  small  holder  in  the  long  run,  a very  serious  responsi- 
bility will  be  on  those  who  lightly  alter  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  making  tenancy  the  easiest  to  obtain  financially . 

THE  ALLEGED  DESIRE  FOR  OWNERSHIP. 

It  may  appear  to  those  superficially  acquainted  with  this 
problem  that  by  admitting  a possible  preference  for  owner- 
ship amongst  the  agricultural  class  I am  conceding  a point 
to  the  upholders  of  ownership . ;It  is  customary,  I am  aware, 
for  those  who  are  advocates  of  tenancy  to  state  that  no 
great  desire  for  ownership  exists  amongst  these  men,  and 
as  a proof  of  their  assertion  they  quote  figures  showing 
that  out  of  the  23,295  applicants  under  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Act  of  1908  only  629,  or  2.7  per  cent.,  applied  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings.  The  opposition  contend  that 
this  is  solely  due  to  the  easier  financial  conditions  offered 
under  the  Act  for  tenancy,  and  that  if  the  conditions  ap- 
pertaining to  purchase  were  placed  on  a par  with  those  of 
tenancy,  a greater  desire  for  owning  land  would  be  evinced . 
Without  going  so  far  as  admitting  any  widespread  desire 
for  ownership,  I concede  that  there  is  deep  down  in  the 
heart  of  many  of  those  who  are  associated  with  the  land,  a 
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natural  desire  for  possession.  There  are  certain  agricul- 
tural districts  in  the  Eastern  parts  of  England  where  this 
desire,  overruling  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  was  once  fulfilled 
by  small  cultivators  at  a time  of  prosperity — and  to  their 
ultimate  destruction.  These  districts  have  learnt  their 
lesson  and  are  receiving  in  dead  silence  the  promises  of 
their  Unionist  Candidates  at  political  meetings  to  help  them 
to  return  to  the  adverse  conditions  of  their  fathers . They 
have  learnt  by  bitter  experience  that  however  entrancing 
the  thought  of  ownership  may  be,  the  forces  and  traditions 
against  it  are  too  strong  to  make  it  expedient . 

But  there  are  again  districts  where,  through  want  of 
opportunity,  this  lesson  has  not  yet  been  learnt  by  the 
present  generation.  Before  these  men  are  persuaded  by 
the  unthinking  attraction  of  an  appeal  to  a deep-rooted 
feeling,  I would  earnestly  ask  those  who  are  engaged  in 
upholding  this  course  to  pause  and  consider  the  ultimate 
effect  of  their  proceedings . It  is  because  of  the  very  truth 
of  the  statement  that  man  has  a desire  to  possess,  that  I feel 
compelled  to  make  a strong  protest  against  those  who  are 
using  this  essentially  human  feeling  in  a harmful  way  inas- 
much as  it  is  likely  to  endanger  the  whole  likelihood  of  a 
sound  small  holdings  system.  What,  in  short,  will  be  the 
ultimate  effect  of  putting  ownership  on  a par  with  tenancy  ? 
That  is  the  practical  question  which  we  have  to  consider. 

' For  if  the  case  is  proved  that  it  is  under  a general  system  of 
tenancy  only  that  the  small  holder  is  likely  to  prosper  and 
increase,  then  those  who  are  pushing  ownership  for  political 
ends  must  clearly  understand  that  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of 
annihilating  the  very  class  of  men  whose  support  they  are 
seeking  to  get. 

WHY  TENURE  IS  MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN 
FINANCE. 

This  point  is  so  important  that,  at  the  risk  of  reiteration, 
I wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear.  The  Opposition  are 
entitled  to  call  attention  to  the  very  marked  difference  in 
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the  financial  terms  accorded  to  ownership  and  tenancy  ; to 
urge  that  preferential  treatment  has  been  given  to  the 
latter  ; that  the  scales  have  been  deliberately  weighted 
in  its  favour.  The  Liberal  view,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
been  that  this  is  a case  in  which  the  State  is  bound  to  take 
a long  view  and  to  save  a man  from  himself.  The  super- 
ficial attractiveness  of  ownership  is  undoubted,  and,  other 
things  being  equal,  constitutes  a temptation  to  the  unwary 
labourer.  But  the  reasons  which  I shall  mention  later  on 
show  conclusively  that  the  alternative  of  tenancy  is  in  the 
long  run  the  better  one  ; and  the  present  Government 
deliberately  decided  to  arrange  matters  in  such  a way  as 
to  prevent  him  succumbing  to  the  temptation.  It  is  quite 
futile  to  initiate  a Small  Holdings  system  at  great  trouble 
and  expense  if  its  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  bound  to 
come  to  an  end  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations . 

If  this  hypothesis  is  accepted,  the  financial  consideration 
is  no  longer  the  dominant  one,  and  I propose  to  clear  it  out 
of  the  way  before  pursuing  the  course  of  my  argument. 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS. 

Before  actually  entering,  however,  upon  a consideration 
of  the  relative  merits  of  ownership  or  tenancy,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  define  what  we  mean  technically  by  these  terms, 
for  in  the  present  discussion  the  term  tenancy  is  not  used  in 
its  widest  sense  ; and  I would  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  both  terms  are  loosely  used  by  Unionist  contro- 
versialists . To  take  tenancy  first — many  of  their  arguments 
are  based  on  the  alleged  disadvantages  of  tenancy  in 
general,  but  this  is  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present  issue, 
where  we  are,  of  course,  only  considering  tenancy  under  a 
public  body.  Accordingly,  I shall  use  the  term  tenancy 
as  expressing  that  form  of  tenure  by  which  small  holders 
rent  land  from  the  County  Council  under  the  Small  Hold- 
ings Act,  1908.  The  length  of  lease  is  a matter,  of  arrange- 
ment between  the  Council  and  its  tenants  ; it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  no  satisfactory  tenant  need  be  in  fear  of 
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disturbance  ; the  rent  is  fixed  in  most  cases  so  as  to  repay 
the  County  Council  for  the  sum  spent  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  land  in  a term  of  So  years,  and  the  sum  spent  in 
equipment  in  a term  up  to  50  years.  Each  county  has  the 
option  of  charging  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  as  re- 
gards the  land  purchase  to  the  rates  ; but  as  a matter  of 
practice,  so  far  County  Councils  have  added  it  to  the  rent, 
thus  placing  the  tenants  in  the  position  of  having  bought 
their  own  holdings  for  the  Council  at  the  end  of  the  period 
of  80  years. 

This  is  an  important  point,  for  on  it  turns  much  of  the 
present  controversy. 

OWNERSHIP. 

We  come  now  to  the  definition  of  ownership  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion.  Does  it  mean  an  absolute  free- 
hold, once  financial  pbligations  to  the  State  are  discharged  ? 
Or  does  it  mean  a freehold  restricted  in  any  way  by  regu- 
lations regarding  subsequent  sale  or  mortgage  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  discussion  that 
no  pronouncement  has  been  officially  made  by  the  Con- 
servative party  as  to  their  definition  of  the  term  ownership, 
an  all-important  point. 

One  is  therefore  either  driven  to  a three-sided  argument 
to  discuss  tenancy,  absolute  ownership,  or  limited  owner- 
ship ; or  one  has  to  assume  that  their  policy  will  be  based 
on  the  line  chosen  by  the  chief  advocates  of  the  freehold 
system . 

At  this  stage  in  the  history  of  the  movement  it  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  any  responsible  person,  however  warm 
his  advocacy  of  the  freehold  system,  would  support  any 
idea  of  State  intervention  for  the  formation  of  an  absolutely 
unrestricted  freehold  .* 

* Here  we  touch  upon  the  general  question  of  the  economic  soundness 
of  a small  holdings  system,  and  the  advisability  may  be  questioned 
at  this  point  of  establishing  by  State  aid  any  land  system  which  is 
admittedly  unable  to  maintain  itself  on  economic  grounds  without 
legislative  interference  for  its  continuance.  This  is  controversial  matter 
which  has  been  freely  dealt  with  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  recent  small 
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However,  the  most  persistent  and  consistent  advocate  of 
the  freehold  system,  Mr.  Jesse  Collings,  does  seem  to  take 
this  line  in  his  Purchase  of  Land  Bill,  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1907  ; the  freehold  under  the 
present  Act  becomes  finally  an  absolute  one  ; and  no  men- 
tion of  a limit  has  been  made  by  any  of  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  recent  discussion.  I will  therefore  use 
the  term  as  meaning  that  form  of  tenure  by  which  a man 
buys  his  freehold  on  the  payment  of  a small  deposit  and  a 
repayment  of  the  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  by 
annual  instalments  over  a term  of  years . 

THE  FINANCIAL  POSITION. 

In  defining  our  terms  of  owner  and  tenant  we  have 
already  touched  on  the  financial  position  of  either  side. 
We  saw  that  for  the  small  holder  the  apparent  unfairness  of 
the  tenancy  system  practically  hinged  on  the  fact  that,  as 
tenant,  he  had,  at  the  end  of  80  years,  bought  his  holding 
for  the  County  Council . On  the  other  hand,  he  has  had  no 
deposit  to  find  at  the  outset,  an  all-important  fact  for  those 
men  who  either  have  no  capital  or  only  sufficient  for  stock- 
ing their  holding.  Moreover,  the  payment  at  stake  only 
works  out  at  4s.  9d.  per  £100,  which  is  not  a large  ac- 
knowledgment for  the  use  of  public  credit.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  as  purchasers  not  one  of  these  men  can 
ever  actually  feel  himself  the  owner  of  the  land  as  long  as  a 
failure  to  pay  his  instalment  means  forfeiture  of  his  rights  ; 
if  his  instalment  is  spread  over  80  years,  he  can  only  hope 

holdings  movement ; the  outcome  of  it  has  been  the  almost  universal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that,  a vigorous  peasantry  being  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  State,  legislative  safeguards  are  justified  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  those  forces  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  land 
has  a marketable  value  over  and  above  its  purely  agricultural  value.  The 
controversy  is  therefore  outside  the  scope  of  the  present  paper.  I start 
from  the  point  now  reached  on  this  question  that,  small  holdings  being  a 
necessary  asset  for  the  nation,  their  continuance  must  be  insured  against 
outside  forces  ; the  question  now  stands  : “ Is  this  necessary  safeguard 
best  carried  out  under  ownership  or  tenancy  ? ” And  to  develop  it 
further,  “ Must  this  ownership  necessarily  be  a limited  one  ?” 
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to  buy  it  for  a son.,  or  rather — unless  he  starts  acquiring  his 
holding  very  early  in  life — for  a grandson. 

Turning  to  the  financial  position  of  the  purchaser  we 
are  again  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing 
exactly  the  programme  of  the  ownership  advocates.  We 
have  three  statements  to  argue  on  : — 

( 1 ) The  present  financial  position  under  the  Act  of  1907 
(now  consolidated  with  that  of  1892). 

(2)  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  the  De- 
partmental Enquiry  on  Small  Holdings  presided  over  by 
Lord  Onslow  in  1906. 

(3)  The  financial  position  proposed  in  Mr.  Jesse 
Codings’  Land  Bill. 

(1)  Under  the  present  Act  the  financial  position  of  a 
purchaser  is  as  follows  : — 

The  small  holder  pays  down  1/  5th  of  the  purchase 
money  ; 1 /4th'  of  the  purchase  money  may  be  secured  by  a 
perpetual  rent  charge  ; the  residue  is  (a)  repayable  in  50 
years  in  yearly  instalments,  the  interest  diminishing  with 
the  repayment  of  principal,  or  (b)  by  an  equated  payment 
in  equal  annual  instalments. 

(2)  In  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
alluded  to  above  a recommendation  is  made  : — 

That  the  purchaser  shall  pay  down  1 /8th  instead  of  1 / 5th 
of  the  purchase  money  ; and  it  was  further  suggested  that 
the  term  of  repayment  should  be  extended  from  50  to  80 
years . 

In  a letter  to  the  Estates  Gazette , on  February  25,  1909, 
Lord  Onslow  has  worked  out  the  exact  financial  position 
of  a man,  both  as  owner  and  tenant  under  the  present  Act  ; 
and  in  a third  hypothetical  case  he  shows  that  by  reducing 
the  initial  deposit  to  i/8th  of  the  total  purchase  money, 
and  by  spreading  the  time  of  repayment  over  a term  of  80 
(as  against  50)  years,  the  small  owner  would  be  paying 
no  more  annually  in  purchase  than  the  present  tenant  is 
paying  in  the  form  of  rent  ; moreover,  the  payment  would 
cease  in  80  years,  subject  (in  this  particular  case)  to  a 
perpetua.  rent  charge  on  i/4th  of  the  purchase  money. 
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I quote  this  merely  as  emanating  from  one  who  may  be 
regarded  as  authoritative  on  the  matter,  and  as  indicating 
the  probable  line  that  would  be  taken  should  the  advocates 
of  ownership  win  the  day. 

(3)  In  his  Purchase  of  Land  Bill  Mr.  Jesse  Collings  has 
a scheme  which  is  much  more  favourable  for  the  small 
holder,  inasmuch  as  he  advocates  the  advance  of  nine- 
tenths  or  even  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money,  the  con- 
trolling body  to  be  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  not  the 
County  Council.  The  advance  “ shall  be  repaid  by  means 
of  a purchase  annuity  calculated  at  the  rate  of  three  pounds 
five  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds  thereof.”  It  seems, 
however,  improbable  that  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  deposits  and  the 
advance  of  the  total  purchase  money  without  any  such 
guarantee  : and  as  the  money  now  advanced  by  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  is  at  3-|  per  cent,  for  interest 
alone  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  a low  rate  as  3J  per  cent, 
would  be  sanctioned  for  repayment  of  capital  and  interest. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  &X  present  Small  Ploldings 
loans  obtain  most  favoured  treatment  under  the  Act  of 
1907,  and  are  made  at  the  minimum  rate  of  interest 
allowed  for  the  time  being  by  the  Public  Works  Loan  Com- 
missioners. For  practical  purposes  we  must  suppose  that 
the  financial  alterations  proposed  by  Lord  Onslow  are  the 
most  favourable  that  can  be  expected. 

THE  QUESTION  FOR  THE  SMALL  HOLDER. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  to  the  mind  of  the  business 
small  holder  the  financial  aspect  presents  itself  as  follows  : 
“ Shall  I use  my  capital  for  paying  down  a deposit  in  order 
to  buy  the  holding  for  my  grandson  yet  unborn,  or  shall 
I,  whether  the  yearly  instalment  should  be  slightly  higher 
or  slightly  lower,  keep  my  capital  for  the  stocking  and 
working  of  my  holding  and  as  a means  to  tide  over  bad 
seasons — and  let  my  grandson  take  care  of  himself?  ” 
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Summarising  the  preceding  arguments,  then,  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  the  case  will  turn  on  the  following  points  : 

(a)  The  cost  of  tenancy  is  swollen  by  the  " expenses 
of  management  ” incurred  by  the  County  Council. 

(b)  It  also  places  the  small  holder  under  the  disadvan- 
tage that  he  is  paying  sinking  fund  for  the  benefit  not  of 
himself  but  of  the  County  Council  ; it  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  charge  is  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  County  Council. 

(c)  On  the  other  .hand,  ownership  without  a deposit  is 
risky  for  the  State  ; and,  the  more  the  deposit  is  increased, 
the  greater  the  demand  on  the  small  holder  in  the  shape  of 
a preliminary  payment,  though  the  less  the  risk  to  the  State . 

(d)  Under  ownership  also,  the  small  holder  is  liable  for 
all  cost  of  repairs. 

It  must,  moreover,  be  observed  that  once  the  idea  of  an 
unlimited  ownership  is  introduced  the  question  is  further 
complicated  by  the  consideration  of  which  method  will  be 
the  cheapest,  both  for  the  small  holder  and  the  State,  in 
the  long  run  ; and  as  I have  now  disposed  of  the  financial 
aspect  of  the  case,  which,  as  I explained  above,  is  not  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  main  drift  of  the  argument,  I 
will  resume,  at  this  point,  the  discussion  of  the  general 
grounds  of  policy.  “ Which  method,  ownership  or  tenancy, 
will  best  ensure  the  natural  continuance  of  small  holdings 
once  provided  by  the  State?  ” For  a process  which  has 
to  be  constantly  repeated,  and  for  which  special  machinery 
has  to  be  continued  indefinitely,  must,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  both  unsatisfactory  and  expensive. 

HOW  SMALL  HOLDINGS  DIED  OUT. 

It  is  a matter  of  history  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
innumerable  small  freeholders  of  ancient  days  was  due  to 
various  causes,  such  as  the  enclosures  of  commons,  condi- 
tions which  do  not  exist  at  the  present  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  causes  still  operating  which  have  contri- 
buted very  largely  to  the  decline  of  small  freeholds  in  more 
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recent  times.  It  is  these  against  which  safeguards  are 
wanted . They  arise  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  land  in  small 
lots  is  in  demand  at  prices  above  its  purely  agricultural 
value.  The  small  freeholder,  helped  on  to  a holding  at 
agricultural  prices  by  State  aid,  is  at  the  mercy  of  tempta- 
tions to  part  with  it  owing  to  the  enhanced  value  offered  by 
neighbouring  landowners  with  game  preserves  to  be  kept 
quiet,  by  town,  gentlemen  qualifying  for  the  position  of 
landed  gentry,  by  the  retired  tradesmen  with  money  to 
invest  and  only  a quarter  living  to  make,  by  the  week-ender 
on  the  lookout  for  his  country  cottage. 

How  far  recent  attempts  in  land  legislation  will  alter 
these  factors  is  yet  a matter  for  prophecy  only.  But  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  up  till  now  either  the  temptation  to 
realise  has  proved  irresistible  (as  is  already  proving  the 
case  in  Ireland)  or  on  the  holding  coming  into  the  market 
at  the  death  of  the  owner  it  has  been  bought  at  a price  pro- 
hibitive to  the  small  agriculturist. 

If  small  holdings  are  therefore  offered  to  the  agricultural 
community  on  the  basis  of  ownership,  machihery  must  con- 
tinually be  available  to  replace  those  which  rapidly  dis- 
appear at  the  other  end  of  the  process.  It  will  not  have 
been  done  once  for  all.  As  fast  as  one  estate  is  cut  up, 
large  farm-houses  divided,  fences  erected,  we  must  expect 
to  see,  as  we  are  seeing  now,  hedgerows  levelled  and  two 
houses  thrown  into  one. 

SMALL  HOLDINGS  UNDER  THE  STATE  ARE 
PERPETUAL. 

Such  a process  is  highly  unsatisfactory  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  ; and  it  must  also^  broadly  speaking, 
be  expensive.  Under  a tenancy  system,  the  County  Council 
will  own  the  freehold  of  the  small  holdings  after  80  years  ; 
it  will  be  able  to  guarantee  a succession  of  genuine  small 
holders  ; and — though  this  is  an  obscure  part  of  the  ques- 
tion which  has  never  been  thoroughly  worked  out — it  may 
be  disposed  to  reduce  their  rents  when  it  has  no  longer  out- 
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goings  of  its  own  to  meet.  Under  a system  of  unlimited 
ownership,  the  lands  may  be  sold  and  thrown  into  larger 
holdings  at  the  end  of  the  period  ; they  will  thert  cease 
to  be  small  holdings  altogether,  and  the  small  holder  of 
the  future  will  have  to  take  new  holdings,  created  in  a 
second  batch,  at  a full  rent . 

TENANCY  MOST  FAVOURABLE  FOR  WORKING 
SMALL  HOLDING. 

Let  us  now  consider  “ which  form  of  tenure  conduces 
to  the  most  profitable  working  of  the  small  holding  when 
provided .”  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  larger  section  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  agriculture  proper  or  in  the  letting  of 
agricultural  land  are  strongly  in  favour  of  tenancy,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  the  balance  of  arguments  under  this 
heading  obliges  one  to  be  an  unhesitating  advocate  for 
tenancy . 

What  then  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  the  advan- 
tageous working  of  a small  holding?  First,  the  man  must 
feel  that  he  himself  will  reap  the  benefit  of  his  own  toil  ; 
he  must  not  only  have  absolute  security  of  tenure  but 
security  for  his  improvements.  It  is  in  theory  only  that 
this  point  is  easiest  attained  when  the  man  is  an 
owner.  In  practice  a perpetual  tenant  under  a public 
body,  with  compensation  for  improvements,  is  not  only 
absolutely  secure  in  his  tenure,  but  is  in  a better 
position  should  one  of  those  innumerable  occasions  arise 
when  a man  is  hampered  by  being  tied  to  his  holding 
for  fear  of  loss.  Should  he  move  as  a tenant  his  compen- 
sation is  a certainty  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act. 
As  an  owner  he  would  have  to  bargain  for  what  he  could 
in  the  open  market. 

ELASTICITY  OF  MOVEMENT. 

A second  condition  for  the  advantageous  working  of 
his  holding  is  this  possibility  of  movement  and  elasticity 
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as  regards  the  size  of  a holding.  A man  has  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  his  family  at  different  stages.  The  area 
which  he  can  manage  alone  when  his  children  are  young 
does  not  afford  sufficient  scope  as  they  grow  up  ; and  a 
further  stage  is  reached  when  they  wish  to  set  up  indepen- 
dently and  he  is  obliged  to  return  to  a smaller  area. 

Or  it  may  be  that  changes  of  local  conditions  or  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  his  own  prosperity  make  it  desirable 
that  he  should  change  his  methods  and  move  elsewhere  ; 
the  freeholder  finds  himself  handicapped  here  by  the  fear 
of  losing  any  instalment  of  capital  paid,  and  by  the  expenses 
of  legal  transactions  in  case  of  sale. 

USE  OF  CAPITAL. 

A third  condition  for  the  advantageous  working  of  the 
holding  is  having  available  capital  free  for  working  his 
business.  Apart  from  the  preliminary  stocking  he  must 
have  sufficient  means  to  tide  him  over  a bad  season  and 
not  be  forced  into  disadvantageous  sales  at  awkward 
moments  ; he  must  afford  to  buy  when  things  are  cheap 
and  wait  to  sell  when  things  are  dear. 

It  is  possible  that  on  this  particular  point  the  agricul- 
tural advocates  of  tenancy  are  too  strongly  biassed  by  the 
sight  of  present  failures  in  ownership  due  to  absence  of 
working  capital.  It  was  a stumbling  block,  too,  for 
honest  advocates  of  freehold.  Realising  this  weak  point 
they  have  made  a strong  move  lately  in  recommending  the 
establishment  of  credit  banks  in  conjunction  with  owner- 
ship. Such  an  establishment  would  materially  lessen  the 
very  great  risks  run  at  present  by  the  small  owner.  In 
fact,  it  would  only  be  by  means  of  such  assistance  that  a 
system  of  ownership  would  be  possible  at  all  for  the  bulk 
of  agricultural  labourers . But  credit  banks  are  not  a mono- 
poly for  owners.  They  may  do  much  to  assist  a form  of 
tenure  which  would  be  otherwise  impossible  ; equally  as 
much  would  they  assist  a form  of  tenure  which  is  econo- 
mically possible  without  their  assistance. 
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Under  this  point  also  we  are  forced  into  a three-cor- 
nered argument,  for  assuming  the  freeholder  is  not  to  pay 
a deposit,  one  great  obstacle  in  favour  of  ownership  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  small  man  is  removed.  The  risk 
is  at  least  transferred  from  the  shoulders  of  the  individual 
to  those  of  the  State  ; does  this  remove  the  obstacle? 

It  remains  then  that  (assuming  the  necessity  of  paying 
a deposit)  all  the  conditions  favourable  to  the  working 
of  the  holding  are  only  arrived  at  under  a system  of 
tenancy  ; and  all  that  the  supporters  of  ownership  have 
to  put  against  it  is  the  moral  value  they  claim  in  the  magic 
of  ownership — an  argument  which  loses  its  force  in  pro- 
portion as  ownership  is  limited  and  tenancy  is  made  secure. 

DANGERS  OF  FREEHOLD. 

We  may  therefore  put  it  strongly  that  from  a purely  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  point  of  view  all  the  advantageous 
factors  are  obtained  under  a system  of  tenancy  alone.  It 
may  be  rightly  argued  here  that  this  applies  only  when 
agriculture  is  regarded  as  a continual  struggle  against 
failure.  Assuming  a prosperous  peasantry  the  probabilities 
are  that,  having  done  their  uphill  work  as  tenants,  the 
time  will  come  when  they  will  have  money  to  invest  ; the 
natural  desire  will  be  to  invest  it  in  the  acquisition  of  their 
land.  We  have  seen  this  worked  out  in  practice  in  the 
times  following  the  agricultural  boom  of  the  early 
seventies.  Hundreds  of  tenant  farmers  acquired  their  free- 
hold, raising  money  by  mortgage,  only  to  find  themselves 
ruined  by  this  fact  when  the  wave  of  depression  set  in. 
Assuming  these  prosperous  times  we  must  not  forget  the 
depressions . 

SUMMARY. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  our  inquiry,  and  the 
principal  points  which  emerge  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 
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(i.)  It  is  impossible  to  carry  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Ownership  versus  Tenancy  very  far  until  the  advo- 
cates of  ownership  have  defined  precisely  what  they  mean 
by  the  term.  But  as  matters  stand  at  present  the  Unionist 
policy  appears  to  be  reverting  to  that  form  of  tenure  which 
would  expose  the  small  holder  to  those  forces  which  have 
destroyed  him  in  the  past . 

(ii.)  Under  existing  legislation  the  scales  are  not  held 
even  between  the  :two  systems.  In  order,  no  doubt,  to 
encourage  the  system  of  tenancy  and  the  advantages  attend- 
ing it,  an  80 -year  period  has  been  allowed  for  borrowings 
in  connection  with  it  as  against  a 50 -year  period  for 
ownership. 

(iii.)  The  advocates  of  ownership  are  entitled  to  point 
out  that  under  present  practice  the  tenant  buys  the  holding 
not  for  himself  but  the  County  Council . This  position  would 
not  arise  if  the  financial  traditions  of  this  country  per- 
mitted loans  to  remain  outstanding  indefinitely,  subject 
only  to  payment  of  interest.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they 
rightly  require  that  every  loan  should  have  its  sinking  fund, 
and  in  the  present  case  the  sinking  fund  is  normally,  though 
not  necessarily,  provided  by  the  small  holder. 

It  is  this  arrangement  which  forms  the  crux  of  the  whole 
financial  position,  and  is  seized  on  by  the  Opposition  in 
their  endeavours  to  find  a flaw.  We  have  already  suggested 
that  4s.  9d.  per  £100  is  not  a large  acknowledgment  for 
the  use  of  cheap  money  by  a particular  class . 

(iv.)  The  advocates  of  tenancy  are  entitled  to  point  out 
that  the  absence  of  a deposit  enables  the  small  holder  to 
use  his  small  amount  of  capital  to  better  advantage. 

Under  systems  of  ownership  deposits  can  hardly  be  dis- 
pensed with  altogether.  As  between  various  systems,  the 
smaller  the  deposit  the  less  the  demand  on  the  small 
holder’s  capital,  but  the  less  also  the  security  to  the  State. 

(v.)  From  a purely  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
opinion  of  practical  men  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  tenancy, 
as  more  elastic  and  less  binding  to  possible  adverse 
conditions . 
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(vi.)  But  tHe  whole  question  is  complicated  by  political 
considerations  and  particularly  by  the  widespread  belief 
that  small  owners  will  tend  to  form  a conservative  class 
with  a disposition  to  resist  any  sweeping  innovations . 

AN  ALTERNATIVE  POLICY. 

How  much  nearer  are  we  to  the  answer  of  our  prelimi- 
nary question,  “ Is  ownership  to  be  made  as  easy  to  attain 
as  tenancy?  ” 

From  the  financial  point  of  view  we  see  that  in  the  case 
of  purchase  those  financial  conditions  which  would  place 
it  on  a par  with  tenancy  involve  an  appreciably  greater 
risk  to  the  State  ; from  a purely  agricultural  point  of  view 
that  the  advantages  lie  solely  with  tenancy  ; and  t'hat — 
if  one  can  disassociate  it  in  such  a way — from  the  economic 
point  of  view,  the  only  hope  for  a continuous  system  is  that 
based  on  a perpetual  tenancy. 

Is  there  no  other  way  out?  Cannot  the  conditions 
sought  for  by  the  political  advocates  of  ownership  be 
reached  by  other  means  ? Mr . Pratt  has  suggested  a way 
in  a series  of  articles,  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Standard.  He  sees,  in  the  formation  of  co-operative  land- 
holding  societies,  a compromise  on  this  point.  I would, 
before  leaving  this  subject,  couple  his  suggestions  with  the 
following  general  considerations  : — 

The  time  has  come  when  the  individual  small  holder 
is  doomed  to  failure . With  the  multiplication  of  holdings 
all  over  the  country  he  must  co-operate  or  go  under. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
co-operative  methods  amongst  the  agricultural  classes,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  work  in  this 
direction  is  beginning  to  tell. 
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CO-OPERATION  IN  LAND  TENURE. 

One  form  of  co  - operation  which  is  taking  hold 
gradually,  but  successfully,  throughout  the  country  is  that 
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by  which  individual  applicants  for  land  are  being  organised 
into  registered  land -holding  societies,  renting  land  under 
the  County  Council  as  a body,  each  member  being  respon- 
sible for  his  neighbour’s  rent.  There  are  already  indica- 
tions that  this  form  of  co-operation  at  the  bedrock  of  the 
business  paves  the  way  to  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
members  to  extend  their  co-operation  to  the  further  pur- 
poses of  sale  of  produce  and  purchase  of  requirements. 

Any  form  of  tenure  which  tends  to  help  this  movement 
is  marching  with  the  tide  of  affairs  ; any  form,  such  as 
ownership,  which  tends  to  encourage  the  innate  indivi- 
dualism of  the  English  rural  labourer  is  working  in  a direc- 
tion counter  to  that  in  which  the  great  hope  for  the  success 
of  the  small  holdings  movement  lies. 

By  this  means  also  the  financial  difficulty  is  solved  ; for 
the  State  can  allow  better  financial  terms  at  less  risk  when 
dealing  with  an  organised  society,  and  the  members  them- 
selves benefit  not  only  by  this,  but  by  the  elimination  of 
those  items  of  expense  coming  under  the  head  of 
management . 

If  political  parties  vcould  sink  their  differences  in  the 
common  cause  of  promoting  co-operation  on  these  lines, 
their  several  ends  would  be  obtained  by  better  means,  and 
the  small  holders  would  be  saved  from  the  fate  which 
attends  all  subjects  of  a party  controversy.  For  co-opera- 
tion is  as  strong  a bulwark  against  Socialism  as  is  the  en- 
couragement of  Individualism  ; and  the  members  of  co- 
operative  bodies  retain  their  sense  of  property  and  that 
personal  responsibility  and  understanding  in  their  own 
affairs  which  is  the  objective  sought  by  the  advocates  of 
peasant  proprietorship  on  political  grounds. 

L.  Wilkins  (L\  Jebb). 
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